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in shifting sand, or alternatively that the cost of
excavation would be so enormous that the waterway
commercially could be of no value. From this
reasoning the Foreign Office deduced that politics,
and not business, were at the bottom of the scheme ;
a desire, in fact, upon the part of France to threaten
the security of British communication with India.
Whatever evidence there was to support that parti-
cular suspicion, it is clear from the general attitude
of the British Government of those years that no
project under French auspices in Egypt would be
received with favour. A Barrage, or Dam, across the
Nile a few miles north of Cairo, designed by French
engineers, recently had been completed. It was
contended quite seriously that the object of the
Barrage was less to store water for irrigation purposes
than in case of necessity to flood the land in the
vicinity of Cairo, in order to provide military protec-
tion to that town. Politicians fortify their opinions
with strange theories.

De Lesseps, though sadly disappointed with his
failure to interest England in the project, did not
abandon hope. The same expert Commission which
had pronounced judgement upon the levels of the
two seas, had declared also that the construction of
a canal across the Isthmus was perfectly practicable
at reasonable cost: and, armed with that authoritative
opinion, de Lesseps began the work of excavation.
Within three years1 water communication between
the Mediterranean and Lake Timsah was established.
With half the work thus completed de Lesseps had
some right to believe that his chief difficulties were
surmounted. He deceived himself: the worst were
yet to come. The Sublime Porte, biding his time,
as yet had taken no notice of de Lesseps' infringe-
ment of the condition attached to the Firmans of the

1 1862.